

H I S 

To Hiss, v, a. [joifccai>, Saxon.] 

1 . Tt> condemn by biffing; to explode. 

Every one will hifs him out to his difgrace. Eiduf. xxii. I. 

Men (hall purlue with merited difgrace ; 

Hifs, clap their hands, and from his country chafe. Sandys. 
She would fo (hamefully fail in the laft add, that, inftead of 
a plaudite, (he would deferve to be hijjed oft the ftage. More. 

I have feen many fuccefiions of men* who have (hot them* 
felves into the world, fome bolting out upon the ftage with 
vaft applaufe, and others hift'ed oft', and quitting it with dif¬ 
grace. Dryden. 

Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which would be 
hijjed out of ail the courts as ridiculous ? Collier on Duelling. 

2. To procure hiffes or difgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo difgrac’d a part, whofe ifiue 
Will hifs me to my grave. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

What’s the newel! grief? 

—That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeaker. 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hiss. n.f. [from the verb.] 

i The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other animals. 

2. Ccnfure; expreffion of contempt ufed in theatres. 

He heard 

On all Tides, from innumerable tongues, 

A diimal univerlal hifs, the found 

Of publick fcorn ! Miltons Paradife Loft, b. X. 

Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hijfcs , blows, or want, or lofs of ears. Pope's Dunciad. 
Hist, inter]. [Of this word 1 know not the original: probably 
it may be a corruption of hujb , hufh it, hujht , hift.] An excla¬ 
mation commanding filence. 

Hift! Romeo,"/;//?/ O for a falc’ner’s voice. 

To lure this tafiei gentle back again. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

Mute filence hift along! 

’Left Philomel will deign a fong, 

In her fweeteft faddeft plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Hift, hift , fays another that flood by, away, doddor; for 
here’s a whole pack of difmals coming. > Swift. 

Historian, n. J. \hftw icus, Latin; hftorien , French.] A 
writer of fadds and events ; a writer of hiftory. 

What thanks fufiicient, or what recompence 
Equal, have 1 to render thee, divine 

Hiftorian ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

Our country, which has produced writers of the firft figure 
in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
kiftorians. Addifon s Ft eeholder • 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe, ^ 

The long hiftorian of my country’s woes. Pope's Odyfjey. 

h!sTO'RICK L \ adj - V’i/ lor! 1 ue ’ Fr - h >J? or!cus > Latin -] 

1. Containing or giving an account of fadds and events. 

Becaufe~the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe levcral adventures; for the me¬ 
thod of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 

pher. . S P en f er - 

Here rifing bold, the patriot s honeft face ; 

There warriors frowning in hftorick brafs. Pope. 

2. Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or narrative. 

In an hiftorical relation we ufe terms that are molt proper 
and beft known. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

With equal iuftice and hiftorick care, 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Prior. 
Historically, aelv. [Irom hftorical.] In the manner of 
hiftory; by way of narration. 

The crofpels, which are weekly read, do all hiftorically de¬ 
clare fomething which our Lord Jefus Chrift himfelf either 
fpoke, did, or fuffered in his own perfon. Hooker , b. v. 

When that which the word of God doth but deliver hifto- 
ricalh, we conftrue as if it were legally meant, and fo urge it 
further than we can prove it was intended, do we not add to 

ilie laws of God ? . , ■ fW "> h - "\f- S’ 

After his life has been rather invented than written, 1 mail 
CO,.ruler him hijimcally as an author, with regard to thole 
works he has left behind him. Pope’s EJJay on Homer. 

To Histo'rify. v. a. [from hiftory.] To relate; to record 
in hiflory. 

O, mufe, bijlorify 

Her praife, whofe praife to learn your (kill hath iramed 
me. _ Sidney, b.j. 

The third age they term hifloricon ; that is, fuch wherein 
matters have been more truely hijiorifted, and therefore may 
be believed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

. Historiographer. n.f [If oft a. and ygutpui hftoriographe, 
Fr. ] An hiftorian; a writer of hiftory. 

Becaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe knights feveral adventures ; for the 
method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 

pher. . S P*f r - 

What poor ideas muft ftrangers conceive of thefe perfons 
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Who have been famous among us, fhould they form their no¬ 
tions of them from the writings of thofe our hijioriograib ers P 

Addifon s Freeholder, K T °. 3 

I put the journals of all tranfa&ions into a ftrong box, after 
the manner of the hiftoriographers of fome eaftern monarchs 

Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
Historiography, n ft. [Ifoftoc and y^edpu.] The art or 
employment of an hiftorian. 

HFS TORY. n.f. [ Ifoftco ; hift or ia, Latin ; hftoire, French.] 
1. A narration of events and faffs delivered with dignity. 


Juftly Caefar fcorns the poet’s lays; 
It is to h jiory he triifts for praife. 

2. Narration ; relation. 


Pipe. 


1 — y - 

The hiftory part lay within a little room. Wifeman's Surgery. 

What hift ones of toil could I declare ? 

But ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope's Odyjfey. 

3. The knowledge of faffs and events. 

Hiftory, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is 
neceffary to divines. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Hi'story Piece, n.f A pidure reprefenting fome memorable 

event. 

The former makes his works refemhle a large hiftory piece j 
where even the lefs important figures have fome convenient 
place. Pope's Eft ay on Homer's Battles. 

HISTRIONICAL. \adj. [from hiftrio, Latin; hftrion, Fr.] 
HISTRIO'NICK. J Befitting the ftage ; fuitabie to a player; 

becoming a buffoon ; theatrical. 

Histrionically, adv. [from hiftrionicai] Theatrically; in 
the manner of a buffoon. 

To HIT. v. a. [from iff us, Latin, Minfhew , from hitte, Danifh, 
to throw at random, Junius .] 

1. To ftrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When I firft faw her I was prefently ftricken ; and I, like a 
foolifti child, that when any thing hits him will ftrike himfelf 
again upon it, would needs look again, as though I would per- 
fuade mine eyes that they were deceived. Sidney, h. i., 

His confcience fhall hit him in. the teeth, and tell him his 
fin and folly'. South's Sermons. 

2. To touch the mark; not to mifs. 

Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 

Or naked he, difguis’d in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, how hiiteth he fo right ? Sidney, l . ii. 

So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the 
mark with a (baking hand. South's Semins, 

3. To attain; to reach the point. 

Were I but twenty-one. 

Your father’s image is fo bit in you, 

His very air, that I (hould call you brother, 

As I did him. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Search every comment that your care can find, 

Some here, fome there, may hit the poet’s mind. Rofcomm. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the notes 
right, put it paft doubt that they have perception, and retain 
ideas, and ufe them for patterns. Dike. 

Here’s an opportunity to (hew how great a bungler my au¬ 
thor is in hitting features. Atterhry . 

4. To ftrike a ruling paflion. 

Hail, divineft melancholy ! 

Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 

To hit the fenfe of human fight. # Mi ton. 

There you hit him : St. Dominick loves charity exceeding¬ 
ly ; that argument never fails with him. Dr yd. Spanijhiryar. 

c. To Hit off. To ftrike out; to fix or determine luckily- 
What prince foever can hit off this great fecret, need now 
no more either for his own fafety, or that of the P e °pe 
governs. ^ 

6. To Hit out . To perform by good luck. . , - 

Having the found of thefe ancient poets ftill ringing in Ris 

ears, he mought needs infiriging hit out 
To Hit. v. n. 

1. To clafh ; to collide. , ij t 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how 
one againft another ; or what can make diftinct ullaC 

uniform extenfion? .Up water 

The bones, teeth, ana (bells being fuftained in he 
with thefe metallick corpufcles, and the faid corpu c 
ing with and hitting upon thofe bodies, become conjoi 
th e m . Woodward's A atural tujwj 

2. To chance luckily ; to fucceed by accident; not tom 

Oft expectation fails, and moft oft there 
Where moft it promifes; and oft it hits .iftteare. 

Where hope is coldeft, and defpair moft fits. 

There is a kind of conveying of effectual an . i a 

paffages amongft compliments, which is of iu\gu^ Effay$l> 
man can hit upon it. ■ : ' 

2. To fuccecd ; not to mifearry. , jj v er- 

The experiment of binding of thoughts part, 

fified, and you are to note whether it bits ,^ atlira ipifory> 

B*t 
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But thou biing'ft valour too and wit, 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions mifs for one that hits. / 

4 , 1 ° ph upon the very firing, which touch’d, 

Echoes the found and jars within my fouW ^ ^ 

iTTm^rff men were from eternity, that they fhould 
not find out the way of writing before that time. lure h 
was a fortunate man, who, after men had been eternally fo 
^ t - find it out, had the luck ^^on 

“■ There’s a juft medium betwixt eating too much and too lit¬ 
tle; and this dame had hit upon’t, when the matter was fo 
ordered that the hen brought her every day an egg. L tjtr. 
None of them hit upon the art. Adthjon s Guardian. 

There’s but a true and a falfe predifiion in any telling of 
fortune; and a man that never hits on the right fide, cannot be 
called a bad gueffer, but muft mifs out of defign, Bentley. 
Hit. n.f. [from the verb.] 

'■ A The k king hath laid, that in a dozen paiTes between you and 
himj he (ball not exceed you three hits. , Shakef. Hamlet. 
So he the fam’d Cilician fencer prais’d, t- 
And at each hit with wonder feem’d amaz’d. Dryd. fuven. 

2. A lucky chance. 

Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one bit ? Shak. 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind hits of chance, to per¬ 
form diverfity of orderly motions, without the regulation of 
art, this were the more pardonable abfurdity. Glanville. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we 
(ball judge wrong; and if we (hould judge right, yet it is not 
properly (kill, but chance ; not a true judgment, but a lucky 
fof' South's Sermonst. 

But with more lucky hit than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. Hudibras, p. i. 

The fiftierman’s waiting, and the lucky hit it bad in the 
conclufion, tells us, that honeft endeavours will not fail. L'Eft . 

Thefe bits of words a true poet often finds, without feek- 
ing, Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and hits fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpring ? Blackmore. 

If at firft he minds his hits. 

And drinks champaigne among the wits, 

Five deep lie toads the tow’ring laffes. Prior . 

To Hitch, v.n. [biegan, Saxon, or hocher, French. Skinner.] 
To catch ; to move by jerks. 1 know not where it is ufed but 
in the following paffage. 

Whoe’er offends, at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or hitches in a rhyme ; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope's Horace. 
ToHi'tchel. v. a. [See Hatchel.] To beat or comb flax 
or hemp. 

IIi'tchel. n.f. [heckel, .German.] The inftrument with which 
flax is beaten or combed. 

Hitiie. n.f [by^e, Saxon.] A fmall haven to land wares out 
of veffels or boats : as ft>ueenbithe, and Lambhithe, now Lam¬ 
beth. 

HF THER. adv. [ bfbep, Saxon. ] 
h To this place from fome other. 

Caefar, tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered. 

And envying the Britons blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of dominion, hither came. Fairy fthieen. 
Men muft endure 

1 heir going hence, even as their coming hither. Shakefp. 
Who brought me hither 

Will bring me hence, no other guide I feek. Parad. Reg, 
2. It is ufed in oppofition: hither and thither, to this place and 
that. 

3- 1 o this end; to this defign; to this topick of argument: 
Latin. Hue refer exitum.] 

Hereupon dependeth whatfoever difference there is between 
the dates of faints in glory ; hither we refer whatfoever be- 
longeth unto the higheft perfe&ion of man, by way of fer- 
vuce towards God. Hooker, b. ii. f 8. 

Hither belong all thofe texts, which require of us that we 
mould not walk after the flefh, but after the fpirit. Tillotfon. 
Hither, adj. fuperl. hithermoft. Nearer; towards this part. 
After thefe. 

But on the hither fide, a different fort, 
k rom the high neighb’ring hills defeended. Miltons P. Loft. 
An eternal duration may be (horter or longer upon the 
' - end hereof, namely, that extreme wherein it is finite. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


H O A 

Hi'thermost. adj. [of hither, adv.] Neareft.on this fide'. 

That which is eternal cannot be extended to a greater ex¬ 
tent at the hithermoft and concluding extreme. nu.e. 

Hi'therto. adv. [from hither.] 
i. To this time; yet; in any time till now. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont* 

Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftries _ 

Of my moft: dreadful fovereign I recount. Fairy ^ueen. 
Hitherto 1 have only told the reader what ought not to be 
the fubjeft of a piaure or of a poem. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2 At every time till now. ... . i - 

In this we are not their adverfaries, tho they in the other 
hitherto have been ours. Hooker, b. V. f. 2*. 

Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos d ^ 

I have perform’d, as reafon was, obeying. Milton s Agonifti 
Hitherto (he kept her love conceal d* 

And with thofe graces ev’ry day beheld ,• p 

The graceful youth. Dryden s Fables. 

He could not have failed to add the oppofition of ill (pints 
-to the good : they have alfo their defign ever oppofite to that 
of heaven, and this alone has hitherto been the praaice o t le 
moderns. Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 

We ought to ftruggle with thofe natural difad vantages, and 
be careful whom we employ, whenever we defign to c° rredt 
them, which is a work that has hitherto been afiumed by the 
lead qualified hands. . Swift. 

Hi'therward. \adv. [ bySeppeapp, Saxon.] This way; 
Hitherwards. J towards this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already; 

A.nd only hitherv.ard. Shakefpeare s CoriolanUSi 

The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth, 

Or hitherwards intended fpeedily. 

With ftrong and mighty preparation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallow-glaffes and flout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, ncr fear 
The bait of honey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton's Agoniftest 

HIVE. n.f. [bype, Saxon.] 

I. The habitation or cell of bees. . * 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench, 

Are from their hives and houfes driv’n away. Shakef. H. VI. 

So wand’ring bees would perifh in the air, 

Did not a found, proportion’d to their ear, 

Appeafe their rage, invite them to the hive. Waller . 

Bees, of which we are told fo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives: their honey is their own; 
and every bee minds her own concerns. Addifon s Guardian . 

1 . The bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter up and down. Skak. H. VI. 
3. A company being together. 

What modern inafons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
a hive of free mafons; and therefore, when a diffention hap¬ 
pens, the going off is to this day called fwarming. Swift. 
To HiVe. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome to me: after 
his bees, my latter fwarm is fcarcely worth hiving. Dryden. 

When they are fully fettled, and the clufter at the biggeft, 
hive them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To contain in hives. 

Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife, 

He atFufcara’s (leeve arriv’d, 

Where all delicious fweets are hiv'd. Cleavelandi 

To Hive. v.n. To take (belter together. 

He deeps by day 

More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me. 
Therefore I part with him. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
In Summer we wander in a pafadifaical feene, among groves 
and gardens; but at this feafon we get into warmer houfes, 
and hive together in cities. Pope's Letters . 

Hi'ver. n. J. [from hive.] One who puts bees in hives. 

Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, and wa(h his hands 
and face therewith. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Ho. linterj. [eho ! Latin.] A call; a fudden exclamation to 
Hoa. £ give notice of approach, or any thing elfe. 

What noife there, ho ? Shakefpeare. 

Here dwells my father Jew : hoa, who’s within ? Shakef 
Stand, ho ! fpeak the word along. Shakef Julius Cafar . 
When I cried hoa ! 

Like boys, kings would ftait forth, and cry. 

Your will. Shakefpeare . 

Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. 

Ho., Twain, what (hepherd owns thefe ragged (heeD ? Dru 
HOAR. adj. [bap, Saxon] 

1. White. 

A people, 

Whom Ireland fent from loughs and forrefts bore. Fairfax . 

Ifland 
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